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ADVENTURES WITH BERNARD SHAW 


No. 29 Fitzroy Square, W. The year 1907. 

T wo pantechnicons were drawn up before the house. 
Furniture was standing upon the pavement, and removal 
men were busy packing it in the vans. The front door was 
wide open, and the hall and downstairs rooms were empty 
and deserted. The rooms on the floor above appeared to 
be equally as desolate. But when I popped my head into 
the large front room, I drew back with surprise, for there, 
in the midst of all this emptiness, sat a little, elderly lady 
in an armchair looking into the Square, and meditating 
upon the scene below. So aloof and majestic did she appear 
that I was troubled. “‘ I hope I am not intruding,” I began 
apologetically, but before I could proceed further, she 
rose up quickly from her throne, and with just the sus- 
picion of a soft and captivating Irish brogue, and a face 
lit up with smiles, she assured me that she was having the 
time of her life. 

This vivacious little lady, I soon discovered, was Mrs. 
Shaw, the mother of the great George Bernard. I fell in 
love with her at first sight. This, then, was the little 
mother that Shaw would have the world believe he has 
done down so many times and exploited for all he was 
worth. Could anyone credit it? I am sure that is only a 
way he has with him of dissembling his affections. If the 
truth were told I suspect they twisted each other round 
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their little fingers and both of them greatly enjoyed the 
fun. 

I explained that a friend had asked me to call upon her 
as she wanted to dispose of some books. She told me to 
see her daughter on the floor above, who was, in her own 
words, ‘‘ superintending the earthquake.” 

Upstairs I went, where I found Miss Shaw, a tall hand- 
some young woman, brim full of Shavian humour and 
vitality, who took me to a small back room and left me 
there, after telling me to clear it out as they had to leave 
the house by noon. 

I stood and looked bewildered. An earthquake was a 
fitting term for what I saw. It resembled an upheaval in a 
waste-paper store. There was not a book to be seen any- 
where; not even on the mantelpiece which was almost 
submerged beneath old papers and circulars, the accumu- 
lation of ages. And to make it worse, Miss Shaw kept 
rushing in and out and adding more. 

After digging among the debris for some time, I was 
able to extract a few Socialist pamphlets that interested 
me, a mere handful of useless books that did not, and 
also a pile of early theosophical magazines. Immediately 
Miss Shaw saw me with these magazines she pounced 
down upon them, saying there would be trouble if I ran 
away with her special treasures. 

At that moment I caught sight of a small framed photo 
of Cunninghame Graham’s bust by Albert Toft, that was 
protruding from beneath a heap of rubbish. I could not 
imagine Cunninghame Graham being deliberately con- 
signed to a scrap heap, so I inquired if she wished to keep 
that picture. 

‘* If you can tell me who it is you can have it, ” said 
she, with a twinkle in her eye. 

Fancy anybody not knowing that head! I thought. So, 
to keep up the joke, I replied, ‘‘ It’s the Modern Don 
Quixote.” 
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“* Sure,” said she, with evident surprise and an approv- 
ing laugh. “‘ The picture’s yours.” 

“* Now,” she continued, ‘‘ as you are an admirer of Don 
Quixote, will you do me a kindness? ” 

““ Of course. I am Dan Quixote, don’t you know?” I 
interposed, and we both laughed again together. 

“ That’s all the better, then I know I can rely upon you 
to help fair ladies in distress. I am in a hole. I must get 
this house cleared by twelve o’clock to-day, and it 1s 
nearly that now. Be a good Dan Quixote and take away 
all the rubbish out of this room, and I’ll ask the saints to 
bless you.” 

Who could refuse such a request, when accompanied by 
such a reward? I would willingly have cleaned out an 
augean stable at half the price. It was far more interesting 
than buying books. 

I found one of the removal men on the stairs and I 
pressed him into consultation. After surveying the moun- 
tain thoughtfully, he suggested getting the dust-cart. That 
was a really brilliant idea, but the trouble was that time 
was short, and neither of us knew how to get one imme- 
diately. We could not see ourselves ringing up for a dust- 
cart as we would have done for an ambulance. 

Why not bundle the stuff into sacks ? That at least would 
be a start. Here again there was a difficulty, as I had no 
sacks with me. However, by exercising a little diplomacy 
I managed to purchase from the removers a number of 
sacks they did not require for their job, and two of the 
men volunteered to fill them for me. 

Whilst they were doing this I scouted about to find a 
cab, and when I returned with one, the sacks filled to the 
brim were awaiting me upon the pavement. The room, I 
was told, had been emptied except for some old scraps of 
paper in the corner which the sacks would not hold. They 
were a jovial lot of workmen and they enjoyed filling the 
cab inside and out. After they had tied a number of sacks 
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on top, there was a danger of the whole show topphng 
over, and the poor old horse being lifted off its feet. 
Eventually we struck a fairly safe balance, and the cabby 
was advised to go carefully at a walking pace. As there was 
no room in the cab for me I followed on foot. Just as the 
quixotic procession started for my little shop the clocks 
struck the bewitching hour of noon and at once the favourite 
saints of the Shaw family got busy in blessing everyone, 
including the old cab-horse, for having given them that 
day the time of their lives. 


The sacks were dumped in the basement of my little 
shop in St. Martin’s Court much to the disapproval of my 
assistant, who, as a student of economics, set little value 
upon saintly blessings. In order to oblige him, and to pay 
for my morning’s adventure, I applied myself seriously to 
business for the rest of the day. The sacks being out of 
sight were also out of mind, and I did not give them more 
than a passing thought until the next morning, when my 
young man brought me some small pieces of green paper 
to which were afhxed cuttings from newspapers, which 
had fallen out of the sacks and been noticed by him when 
sweeping out the shop. One of these clippings particularly 
amused him, and as he knew that I enjoyed at least one 
good laugh a day to keep the demons away, like the good 
Boy Scout that he was, he started the day well by getting 
in his good deed early. 

One glance was sufficient to show that they were George 
Bernard Shaw’s press cuttings. I then remembered seeing 
in the corner of the little back room a green hillock of 
scraps. The great man evidently did not keep a press 
cuttings book, but he cast all references to himself behind 
him, and these were without doubt the oddments that 
were too many for the sacks. Besides, this room could 
have been no ordinary second-floor back as I had supposed. 
This must have been Shaw’s old den. The thought had 
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never occurred to me before as Shaw was living in the 
Adelphi, and had been living there for some years. How 
could I have been so blind as not to realise that this back 
room was a den? . . . and, above all, a lion’s den? The 
only apology I can offer is that Daniels are accustomed to 
find the royal roarers at home. 

Nevertheless, if there was half a chance, these press 
cuttings must be saved. There must have been hundreds of 
them ; ephemeral but sparkling records of the sayings and 
doings of the gamest cock-fighter of our time when he 
was earning his spurs. Some effort was necessary to pre- 
serve them for posterity. So, without a moment’s delay and 
to the astonishment of my industrious assistant, I trotted 
off once more to Fitzroy Square. As I might have expected 
I only found a closed and empty house. All life had de- 
parted from it, and the County Council had not had time 
to cheer it up with one of their famous blue plaques to 
commemorate the footsteps of the red revolutionist. 

An agent near by had seen dustmen removing refuse 
from the house some short while back. But no dustmen 
were anywhere in sight, and by the time I had tracked 
them to their lair, I was informed by the Director of the 
Municipal Dust Department that what must have been 
this particular load had been consigned to the destructor 
and had already gone up in flames in the interests of the 
public health of the district. Not a spark remained! I could 
not even recover the ashes! 

Back I came to my basement to examine my own little 
dust heap; and after carefully sifting out the wheat from 
the chaff, which was the work of several days, I was in 
possession of substantial evidence that I must have rifled 
Shaw’s private sanctum, having in my hands many things 
he might still value which had been overlooked by him 
when he left to get married. 

The piece of evidence that startled me most was Shaw’s 
private diary for one whole year. Unlike Pepys’ diary it 
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was not written in shorthand, nor did it contain anything 
about flappers or servant girls. It was a strictly proper 
diary written in Shaw’s small clear and pleasing calligraphy 
which, like the man, has been so singularly consistent in its 
characteristics. 

Shaw would have been an ideal clerk. Every detail was 
entered neatly and spaced with care. All his income, which 
by the way was not much to take such pains over, was 
accounted for meticulously: at that time he was writing 
for the Saturday Review, and the regularity of the entries 
showed that Frank Harris was a prompt payer: and at the 
end was appended a copy of his return for income tax, as 
might have been expected from a careful and conscientious 
citizen. The entries that were of most personal interest to 
me were the number of free lecturing engagements he had 
filled at Socialist and Working Men’s Clubs on Sunday 
evenings, and also at street corners on Sunday mornings, 
as I could recall being at some of them and enjoying the 
fun. 

I locked up this precious volume in a drawer in my 
desk, but somehow I felt that I ought not to have it. There 
was no doubt that I had saved it from the dust destructor, 
and by all the laws of meum and tuum it was mine. 
Nevertheless, I did not feel easy about it. I showed it to a 
few special friends, who were admirers of Shaw, and I 
asked their advice. 

“* Sell it,” said they. ‘‘ You need the money, and Shaw 
won’t mind. He never minds anything.’ One bookseller, 
they assured me, had made a fortune by selling a celebrated 
author’s pawn tickets. Now, Shaw’s pawn tickets would 
have been a commercial proposition. But I don’t believe 
he ever had any, although he has been an enthusiastic 
advocate for municipal pawnshops. I did not find any 
among the residue of his Fitzroy Square estate, and even 
if he did have a collection, was he not always the man to 
redeem his pledges? 
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But one of these wise and noble counsellors must have 
whispered the news in the ear of an American bookseller. 
He was a bit of a hustler, and seemed to know all about 
my find. There was no hesitancy about him. He was in a 
hurry to do a deal and get it over. He glanced hurriedly 
through the diary, turned up his nose, said he didn’t think 
much of it; and besides, who was Bernard Shaw anyway? 
He really didn’t want it, but time to him was more valuable 
than money, and he never liked to waste a morning. What 
was more, it might lead to future business, now he knew 
me. You never could tell. He was willing to give me {10 
for it, and he took a brand new {£10 note from his wallet, 
and stroked it out upon the table before me. 

I graciously smiled and thanked him, and told him that 
the book was not for sale. I had merely shown it to him as 
a favour, therefore we would say no more about it. I took 
it and locked it up again in my desk. 

Upon the following morning he came again. He looked 
around my shelves and bought quite a number of books, 
for which he paid cash. Just as I thought he was going, he 
turned back and smoothed out two {10 notes upon my 
table, and said he might as well take the diary along with 
him just now. 

There was no reply to this but a smile and a shake of 
the head to indicate that there was nothing doing. Re- 
luctantly retrieving the notes, he left saying he might see 
me again before he sailed. 

I was not at all surprised to see him walk in next day, 
nor to witness the comical performance of smoothing out 
three {10 notes, this time, upon my table in front of me, 
nor to watch the triumphant expression on his face. I 
made him very welcome, I shook him by the hand, and 
smacked him on the back, and sincerely congratulated 
him upon his splendid pertinacity. I admired his refusal 
to take defeat. But when I told him that he was too late, 
it nearly took his breath away. Gradually he recovered, as 
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I told him that I had found Miss Shaw’s new address, and 
on the previous evening I had posted the diary back to 
her, saying that I was certain that had she known such a 
personal and intimate volume was among the rubbish she 
would have retained it for the man who made it. 

By this time he had regained his breath—in fact had got 
his second wind, as he blew out at me a really remarkable 
string of epithets. He said he would never call to see me 
again. I knew he didn’t mean it. But in this he did not 
have the ordering of things, as not long afterwards he died. 

I regret that I cannot recall his name; but I do remem- 
ber that, among other things, he christened me a pie-face, 
a mutt, a fat-headed fool, and also a quixotic jackass. He 
meant those all right. Of that there is not the slightest 
doubt in my mind. And whenever I think of him since, I 
often wonder if he might not have been right. 


About this time my old friend Mitchell Kennerley paid 
me his usual yearly visit. He was then publishing some of 
the choicest and daintiest books in New York. He had 
journeyed over with Archibald Henderson, then unknown 
to the world of letters, although a promising young pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the University of North Carolina. 
Shaw had poured out his soul to Henderson in a series of 
voluminous and fascinating letters—so fascinating that 
this man of science had thrown over the differential 
calculus and the measurements of the mountains of the 
moon to spend his sabbatical year in England in an attempt 
to take the measure of our sharp shooting star. 

Henderson had in fact come to England to write the 
life of George Bernard Shaw: a task that no Englishman 
up to that time had dared to attempt. It seemed to be 
among the impossibilities, and possibly no one but a 
mathematician would have thought of attacking it. To 
measure Methuselah for a pair of trousers was child’s 
play to measuring up Shaw’s soul. 
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For an American to undertake such a work showed 
courage and imagination. Before he could even get the 
size of Shaw’s foot, Henderson would have to acquire an 
inside knowledge of the living history of the Shavian era, 
which could not be got from reading books and parlia- 
mentary reports but only from the men and women who 
had been its vital factors. 

Realising what Henderson had before him, Mitchell 
Kennerley came to me and asked me to give him every 
assistance in his study of the Socialist, Humanitarian and 
Labour movements of our times and to get him in touch 
with people who could help him to a real knowledge of 
them. He was well aware that I had always been a quiet 
though active worker in most of these movements, and that 
I had a large collection of literature relating to them, and 
above all that I was always willing to place my knowledge 
and experience at the service of anyone in need of them. 

I had not cultivated acquaintance much with the big 
mouths of the movement, but I had a considerable 
number of friends among the arms and legs, who were 
also the backbone of it. I was not even on speaking terms 
with Shaw, although I saw a good deal of him, and ad- 
mired his speeches and writings immensely. As an 
admirer of Voltaire I could see that Shaw was building up 
for himself as lasting a monument for his time as Voltaire 
did in the eighteenth century. 


The first occasion when I knew that Shaw was Shaw 
stands out very vividly in my recollection. I was quite a 
youngster at the time. The doctrine of hell fire and ever- 
lasting punishment had so revolted my feelings that I 
refused to go to Oxford to qualify for the ministry, and 
the real gospel—the only one that appealed to me—I had 
discovered being preached from a soap-box standing in a 
gutter at the corner of a slum. Without hesitation I asso- 
ciated myself with this bunch of navvies and general 
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labourers and joined what was then the one and only 
Socialist organisation—the Social Democratic Federation. 
The handful of men who formed the Bermondsey Branch 
was about the finest lot of fellows I ever met. Fellowship 
with them was life. In those days it required some pluck 
to be a Socialist, as the police force was openly used to 
stop meetings and imprison speakers upon any trumped- 
up charge. The police even employed agents to join 
branches for the purpose of inciting members to advocate 
measures of violence, so that an excuse for prosecution and 
suppression might be found. I have spotted and spoiled 
the game of more than one agent provocateur: naturally, 
in these circumstances, an air of suspicion was created, 
and everyone began to suspect his neighbour. Upon one 
occasion I remember I was challenged by one of these 
spies and nearly ejected from the branch because I was 
the only member who had white hands. However, the 
hardy-handed sons of toil confirmed their trust in me, and 
as I was the only one among them who could handle so 
delicate a tool as a pen, I was appointed their correspondent 
with the Central Branch. 

The Central Branch had a lecture hall and offices at that 
time at the top of a house in the Strand, adjacent to the 
present Gaiety Theatre. It was an old dilapidated build- 
ing, that has been pulled down long ago, and if I remember 
rightly we had to mount up dark and narrow stairways to 
reach the offices of the millennium on the fourth floor. Being 
then an assistant at Librairie Hachette I was near-by, and 
J often made a call during my lunch hour to attend to little 
matters relating to the branch. The office was a poky 
little place at the top of the stairs at the back of the lecture 
hall, and nearly always several comrades were to be found 
there in animated discussion. I was rather a shy young 
man in those days. I never pushed myself forward, and, 
what was more, I was not particularly interested in the 
very important matters of State they were always discuss- 
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ing, as they did not seem to me to amount to much. I 
never did believe that the Revolution was going to take 
place to-morrow morning as most of them expected. I 
was quite willing to grant them the end of next week, but 
not a day sooner. 

Several times had I noticed a tall thin young fellow in 
the room with a bicycle which he had carried up the stairs. 
He was very fair and rather unkempt with a straggling and 
unusually poor crop of ginger whiskers. He had a slouch 
hat and a well-worn Norfolk suit of light brown. I rather 
pitied him. He looked as though he were having a bad 
time and couldn’t afford a shave. I summed him up as an 
insurance canvasser, as he always had a small notebook 
sticking out of his pocket. But as soon as he joined the 
talking group of older men he livened them up like a cat- 
fish in a tank of cod. There was no doubt that he could 
give and take, and get in a lot of common sense between 
whiles. I was not curious. I didn’t ask his name. Somehow 
I didn’t care as much for these fine talking Socialists as I 
did for my friends the navvies and the bricklayers’ 
labourers. Yet I felt attracted towards this man, who 
seemed a bit of an outsider. He had a sense of humour and 
a witty and biting tongue, and he hugely enjoyed using it. 

One lunch hour, several of us were seated round the 
smoky little fire, feeling depressed by the weather, which 
was cold and damp and foggy; and gradual!y becoming 
more depressed in listening to Herbert Burrows holding 
forth on theosophy, which he had just discovered. Bur- 
rows was one of the best, and we were all very fond of 
him, but when he got going on theosophy he was more 
foggy than the weather outside. Suddenly the door burst 
open and there appeared my insurance canvasser looking 
fed up to the eyes with things. Nobody took any notice of 
him, nor even made way so that he could come into the 
fireside circle. From the chimney corner where I was 
sitting I watched him closely. After a few minutes he 
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started to tackle Burrows, turning and twisting his argu- 
ments and assertions into the most fantastic fooleries, and 
before long he had got them all shouting at him, whilst he 
remained as cool as a cucumber. When he saw that the 
temperature had nearly reached boiling point he turned 
on his heels and left us as abruptly as he came. 

Immediately there was a lull in the storm, and in a meek 
little voice I broke the silence by timidly inquiring who 
the man was? 

“Why, that’s Shaw! George Bernard Shaw! You don’t 
mean to say you don’t know him! He’s the biggest bally 
fool that God ever made. He can’t think straight for two 
minutes on end. Why, he even thinks he knows more than 
Karl Marx! Just think of it! He says Marx is wrong! That 
shows you what he is. He’s mad. He’s looney . . . fair 
dotty . . . right up the pole. Take no notice of him. He’s 
always like that.” 

In this way was I overwhelmed by the comrades, whilst 
Burrows was quietly nursing his wounds. 

“You will forgive me for saying so,” I replied, coming 
out of my shell, ‘ but I like that man. He has more life 
and go in him, and more wit and humour than anyone I 
have yet met in the Socialist movement. Couldn’t you see 
that he was pulling your leg?” 

“‘ 'That’s the trouble,” they rejoined. “‘ He isn’t serious. 
He’s always acting the giddy goat. He’s a dangerous man.” 

“‘T am sorry, gentlemen,” said I, as I rose to go, “ but 
I must differ from you. It is you who are too serious. Your 
lack of humour will kill this movement. Mark my words, 
that man will go far. Dangerous indeed! Isn’t that the 
quality we need when we are out fighting ? ” 


It was part of my duties to arrange the lectures for the 
branch on Sunday evenings, and when the next list of 
lectures was being prepared I saw to it that Shaw was 
included in our invitations. 
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The evening came round. I did not expect a big meeting 
as Shaw was not considered to be anyone in particular, and 
to make matters worse the weather was as bad as it could 
be, rain coming down all day in sheets. Our meeting-hall 
was not of the most attractive, being a converted coffee- 
shop in the midst of the then slum area of Bermondsey 
Square. Punctually, however, to the minute, Bernard 
Shaw arrived. The audience, including myself, numbered 
four. Shaw was not at all perturbed. He walked up to the 
raised platform and took a seat at the speaker’s table and 
quietly went over his notes. It was perishingly cold, so we 
gathered round the stove in the middle of the room and 
smoked our pipes to the accompaniment of the smoke 
that puffed out of the stove in gusts, and gradually 
filled the room. First one half-drowned comrade came in 
and joined us; then another, until after half an hour we 
mustered eight good men and true. 

Shaw then suggested we might make a start, so the 
chairman opened the meeting and Shaw began his address. 
He spoke with great ease and fluency. His sentences were 
well constructed and telling, and I was surprised and (to 
tell the truth) rather disappointed to find he did not play 
the buffoon. He applied himself seriously and logically to 
destroying the theory of Karl Marx. We all sat deep in 
thought, cuddling up to the stove and puffing away at our 
pipes. As the ventilation of the room was as defective as 
the stove pipe, the air became misty and we all of us got 
more or less drowsy. Still Shaw kept on pumping it out, 
and laying into Marx as hard as he could. The chairman 
kept on nodding and nodding until at last his head came 
to rest in his hands upon the table, and he fell into a sweet 
slumber soothed by the voice of the lecturer. Suddenly 
Shaw ceased speaking and resumed his seat: the lecture 
was over. Missing the sound of the voice beside him, the 
chairman woke with a start, and jumping to his feet and 
rubbing his eyes he gave off the chairman’s conventional 
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speech about everybody having enjoyed a most intellectual 
evening. He then asked for questions. The atmospheric 
conditions had so overcome us that we could not have 
asked a question to save our lives. Whereupon the chair- 
man wound up the meeting with the usual florid vote of 
thanks, assuring the lecturer that he had given us a great 
intellectual treat and that all present had agreed with every 
word he had said. 

I was much impressed by the kind courtesy of our 
lecturer for having delivered this well-prepared address 
to a mere handful, and I was attracted by the sincerity 
with which he expressed his convictions. He could have 
burnt Marx’s Das Kapital in our old stove for all I cared. 
Marx was nothing to me. His theory of surplus value had 
never touched me anywhere. In fact, I could not get a 
grip of him until I found a little French edition that did 
not keep repeating his sacred formulae like refrains in the 
Litany. 


I had almost forgotten this episode when I saw a debate 
announced to take place at the Central Branch one Sunday 
evening between H. M. Hyndman and George Bernard 
Shaw upon “ Marx’s Das Kapital.” 

This was a night not to be missed. Hyndman was a dear 
old boy, but in many ways quite impossible. His creed 
might have been “* Marx is the only God, and Hyndman 
is his only prophet.” There were all the elements for a 
battle royal, and in that we were not disappointed. Shaw 
took the floor first, and led off quietly with his arguments 
well marshalled, and bit by bit unmercifully picked the 
great Marxian idol to pieces. Then Hyndman took his 
turn and tried to gather up the pieces and stick them 
together again. Upon the second round being called, Shaw 
sprang into the arena with great spirit. Up to now there 
had been only sparring, each opponent measuring the 
reach of the other, but now Shaw began forcing the pace 
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and hitting hard, with a brilliant display of upper-cuts. 
He was feeling very good when he came out with the 
triumphant declaration “‘ Marx is as dead as mutton. I, 
Bernard Shaw, have killed him.’’ He then narrated how 
some months before in that very hall he had thrown out a 
challenge that he would convert all the Social Democratic 
branches to his views on the Marxian gospel. And he went 
on to tell how he had kept his word, and had lectured 
upon this subject at all their branches, and never met with 
any opposition: his criticism of Marx, in fact, was so much 
the accepted opinion of all thinking men, as these Social 
Democrats were, that at one meeting, actually at the most 
important of their branches, the chairman was so bored 
at the common place nature of his arguments that, failing 
to find anything to disagree with, he went to sleep; and 
the audience passed him [Shaw] a unanimous vote of 
thanks for having given them an intellectual treat; and an 
intellectual treat was the clear expression of a man’s own 
belief. 

This was more than Hyndman could endure. Jumping 
to his feet, and stroking his flowing beard, and shooting 
out his cuffs, and looking for all the world like Moses when 
he saw the Jews worshipping the Golden Calf, he shouted 
out, “ That’s a lie, and you know it. We are debating a 
serious matter, and you refuse to treat it seriously. I appeal 
to the meeting against such tomfoolery.” 

“ But it is the truth,” said Shaw with suppressed 
laughter, standing calmly amid the excitement with folded 
arms. 

“It’s a lie! It’s a lie! I tell you it’s a lie!” shouted 
Hyndman, now beside himself with rage. 

“ Withdraw! Withdraw! ”’ howled the meeting at Shaw, 
who stood unmoved. 

At that moment I butted in, but I could not make myself 
heard above the din. So mounting on a chair, I shouted 
out, “ What Shaw says is true. I was at the meeting he 
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speaks of, and the chairman did go to sleep, and everybody 
did agree with him.” 

Of course I was pulled down and told to shut up. But 
I went home that night feeling very pleased with myself. 
It was great fun. Nobody believed Shaw, except me. 
Hyndman was so angry he wouldn’t speak to me for 
months. 


It is difficult to believe to-day the riot that was caused 
among my friends by the publication of Fabian Essays. It 
was looked upon as a blasphemous book and I was nearly 
excommunicated by the worshippers of Marx for possess- 
ing a copy. To show my appreciation of it I thought I 
would join the Fabian Society, but when I applied for 
membership I was icily received, although I was Shaw’s 
only defender, and told that the Society did not require 
members as it was a very select body. As the royal family 
of Fabians would not admit me, I remained with my com- 
rades the casuals. Not that I should have deserted them, 
if I had been received at Court, but I would have been 
able to represent them better being nearer the throne. 

Years afterwards, when Socialism and the science of 
economics opened a remunerative field for professional 
bureaucrats and political organisers, the Fabian Society 
threw open its portals to Suburbia, and Hubert Bland 
begged and prayed of me to come into the fold. It was not 
select enough for me then, so I preferred to remain with 
my casuals. 

Shaw has always had the spirit of a real casual. He has 
always been seeking fields and pastures new. His excursions 
into criticism of books, pictures and music never lasted 
long. These were only tasks of stone-breaking to pay for 
his nightly doss and his bowl of porridge—or was it 
merely his can of skilly ?—which may possibly account for 
his vegetarian proclivities. He did these jobs exceedingly 
well, cracking the stones small, and making the sparks fly, 
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and the bleeding hands that often resulted have kept his 
sympathies alive for others in a similar plight. But when 
he struck the job of dramatic criticism he threw off the 
bonds that bound him and stepped out into the open road, 
his own master, with the stage of the world at his feet. 

To Frank Harris, as editor, the credit is due of having 
opened the door through which Shaw escaped from 
bondage and found himself. And Shaw made the most of 
the opportunity. 

In those days I was an ardent first nighter. By waiting 
an hour or two in a draughty back alley one could, if lucky, 
get a seat in the gallery, or there might be just room enough 
to stand ; but the waiting outside for the play was often the 
most interesting part of the evening. By continually meet- 
ing other maniacs standing at gallery entrances we grew 
into a sort of family party, and as we had seen the same 
plays and a number of them, we had a common basis for 
criticism and comparison. Consequently the time of wait- 
ing was taken up with bright and breezy arguments about 
players, plays and stage-craft, and we were often dis- 
appointed when the doors opened and we had to abandon 
our wordy fights and take our seats. It was wonderful how 
we could size up a play. We all followed the dramatic 
critics religiously, knowing them by sight and picking 
them out as they took their seats in the stalls. 

The great panjandrum at that period was Clement 
Scott, who spread himself out in long columns in The 
Daily Telegraph. His entrance, in the box reserved for 
him, always led to applause from the audience, who were 
mostly invited guests of the management. The gallery 
boys and even the gallery girls were beginning to weary of 
his eternal pontifications and his condemnation of every 
attempt to bring the drama nearer to life, when Frank 
Harris took over the Saturday Review and gave Shaw his 
head. 

Whatever may be said about Frank Harris, nobody can 
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say that he was mean. He was always giving things away, 
and much to the regret of his friends he often gave himself 
away too. But he was most generous with his Saturday 
Review. Every Saturday his errand boy took out a great 
pile of the new issue and left a copy at every bookseller’s 
in the West End. The copy that came to Hachette’s was 
bagged by me, and Shaw’s criticisms were voiced by me 
in season and out of season on the gallery stairs. Shaw 
supplied us with just the ammunition we wanted, and 
before many months we had got the Scott party on the 
run. We all swore by the Saturday; soon we all had copies 
every week, begged, borrowed or stolen—I don’t believe 
we ever bought one. Life was not worth living without it; 
it gave us the latest news from the front. And we craned 
our necks nightly over the gallery rails to see Shaw our 
champion take his seat among the well-groomed critics in 
their “ glad rags.” Shaw played up well to us in the 
gallery. We were proud to be able to point him out in his 
tweed suit. I verily believe that the rout of the Scott party 
took place that night the boiled owls of a management 
refused Shaw admittance because he didn’t wear a boiled 
shirt. 


The diary, which, like Benjamin’s cup, had been found 
in my sack and duly returned, dealt with this very period, 
and had revived my memories of it,so that when Archibald 
Henderson arrived we had a glorious time together com- 
paring notes and adding information and impressions new 
to both of us. 

I produced for his edification the other things I had 
rescued from the burning. The most important of these 
was the larger part of the manuscript of Love among the 
Artists, all in Shaw’s handwriting with any number of 
corrections and erasures. The novel ran to 484 pages and 
was completed in 1881, with corrections made in 1882 
and 1883. It was closely written upon quarto sheets of 
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paper, and Shaw can get in more words to the square inch 
than any author I know. I had the beginning and the end 
of it, some of the middle portion was missing, probably 
not having been returned by the printer. Henderson was 
very interested in it, as it illustrated Shaw’s methods of 
work, showing great fluency, rapid composition, and con- 
stant correction and search for the exact word. Even the 
first chapter as written here did not please our author as 
it was materially altered in the printed text. 

This was unique, and Archibald Henderson was keen 
upon reproducing the first and last pages of it in his book. 
I had photographs made of them, but when it came to 
giving Henderson permission to use them as illustrations, 
I hesitated. After all, had I any right to go as far? I dis- 
cussed this difficulty with Henderson, who promised to 
tell Shaw about my collection, and to ask his permission 
to use these photos. But Henderson lost track of his sub- 
ject whilst he was studying the history of his life’s many 
adventures and I got tired of waiting. Finding that Shaw 
had gone to Wales for a holiday, and learning of his ad- 
dress, I wrote him there. I gave him a full and faithful 
account of the way in which I had come into possession 
of his personal effects, and I sent him photos of the pages 
of his manuscript, and asked his sanction for Ilenderson 
to reproduce them. I ended my letter by stating that as I 
doubtless had in my possession many things he would 
desire to keep, if he would give me a call when next in 
town I would show them to him, and he was welcome to 
take any of them that he wanted. 

Several days elapsed without hearing from him, when 
going into the street one afternoon, I was confronted with 
a Star poster containing nothing but these startling 
words: Bernard Shaw Out All Night. 

The newspaper stated that Shaw had been lost upon the 
Welsh mountains, and all efforts to trace him had been 
unsuccessful. I went at once to my pile of Shaw relics to 
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see if his last will and testament might by chance be among 
them. You never could tell. 

A week or so afterwards, the postman, with an old- 
fashioned smile, handed me a postcard, at which he had 
evidently glanced, and which I am sure damaged my spot- 
less reputation in his eyes. It was from Shaw himself, in 
his own handwriting, and although one of the shortest he 
has penned, it contained volumes. It read :— 

‘ Are you a bookseller by day and a burglar by night? 
If not, who is the burglar? ” 

Weeks went by, and as Shaw did not set the police upon 
me, and as he was afraid to come himself, I told friend 
Henderson to go ahead with the photos, having done all 
I could to ease my conscience about my load of literary 
loot. So Henderson included them in his imposing 
volume. 


I also gave Henderson permission to reproduce the 
striking caricature of Shaw by Joseph Simpson, which I 
had just published and of which Mitchell Kennerley bought 
for America nearly all of the twenty-five copies of the 
Edition de luxe, coloured by hand. Joe Simpson’s carica- 
tures have a peculiarly subtle psychological quality, com- 
bined with a decorative sense, that elevates him above the 
generality of caricaturists who are frequently no more than 
contortionists. The Three Living Lions : Shaw, Chesterton 
and Wells were issued in a grey wrapper and are now 
among the rarest of Shaw items, much sought after by 
discriminating collectors. This publication provided much 
amusement. Frederick Niven, the novelist—and a fine 
novelist too—wrote: “‘ They are more like the man than is 
a photograph, to those who have inherent the capacity to 
understand the rich art of caricature.” P. J. Konody, the 
well-known art critic, said: “‘ Simpson’s caricatures must 
be classed among the best achievements of modern British 
caricature.” And Haldane Macfall became rhythmic in 
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describing their resounding effects of deep blacks and their 
beauty of artistry. 

I considered this publication a tribute to the three great 
writers of the day, and I could not imagine anyone taking 
a different view. What was my surprise then, when 
T. W. H. Crosland treated them with contempt—the men, 
I mean, not the drawings. 

“You call these Living Lions,” said he. ‘‘ Pshaw! I 
call them mice. I’d cut off their tails with a carving knife. 
Three blind mice! That’s what they are! ” 

“Very well,” I replied, ‘‘ then the Academy does not 
need a copy for review, so I won’t leave you one. It will 
save you from being run in for cruelty to animals.” 

I had to take to my heels and run out of the Academy 
office, which singularly enough looked like a mouse-trap, 
to escape being chastised for being cheeky to an editor. 

The upper part of my shop window was decorated with 
these caricatures. ‘There they remained for some time, and 
they added greatly to my enjoyment. 

On the one hand, they attracted the wrath of the 
Philistines whose only conception of art was a photograph, 
and the most loquacious of these gentlemen were not 
backward in coming into the shop and telling me what 
they thought about them. It was fine amusement to make 
these people sit up and take notice of something. They 
had never seen the portrayal of a man’s soul before, nor 
even realised that that was the true aim of art. The nude 
always shocked them terribly, but still they liked just a 
peep at it. It may be imagined how much more they were 
disturbed when the artist got under the skin. This hit them 
on the raw. 

On the other hand, the caricatures attracted the artist 
who could see beneath the surface, who appreciated both 
the technique and the achievement. One young man who 
fell in love with them was Claud Lovat Fraser, who came 
upon them unawares one day when issuing writs at the 
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County Court near by. The caricature of Shaw started 
him upon his brilliant, though sadly short, career as an 
artist, as is so faithfully recounted by Haldane Macfall in 
his Book of Lovat. 

To this display in the window I added a large coloured 
photograph of Shaw, so as to throw up the qualities of 
the caricature, and to illustrate, as Macfall puts it, ‘“ how 
the technical fitness of the line can be employed to state 
the peculiarities of the personality portrayed.” 

I looked upon this more or less as missionary work— 
converting the heathen—and I was fortunate in finding a 
face like Shaw’s upon which to preach a sermon. 

But, behold! one afternoon I went to the shop door to 
get a breath of air, when who should be standing gazing 
into my window but the Great Live Shaw himself. I with- 
drew at once into the shop and got out his little collection, 
fully expecting that he had come round to go through it 
with me. Some time passed, and I went to see where he 
was. He was still there, gazing intently at his caricature and 
comparing it with his photo. One would have thought 
that he had never seen his own face before. He was so 
impressed and so deeply in thought that I could not 
possibly disturb him. So I waited quietly within the shop 
until he was disengaged. He must have stood and studied 
his face for fully twenty minutes, when suddenly, with 
long strides, he hurried away. 

What caused this sudden flight I have never known. He 
may have intended to call as he had promised, but my 
missionary enterprise may have done its work too well, 
and sent him off upon a new line of thought. He may have 
been so interested in his comparison between the carica- 
ture and the result of the camera that he had exhausted 
his time and was due home to tea. I cannot think that the 
caricature frightened him. It is far more likely that the 
vitality given off by the design stimulated him to further 
enterprises. 
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Among the rescued relics were a number of old news- 
papers and clippings wrapped in a faded piece of brown 
paper. I had not paid much attention to these pending 
Shaw’s expected visit, but now that the great man had 
turned tail when so near, and I had taken them from their 
resting-place, I considered I was justified in making a 
careful study of them. 

The parcel contained a lot of pages and short para- 
graphs mostly unsigned. Here and there was one with a 
distinct Shavian flavour, and a few bore pseudonyms and 
initials. The majority were culled from the Pall Mall 
Gazette, and there were several early copies of Fustice, the 
fighting Socialist organ of that period, with corrections 
and additions in Shaw’s handwriting. Others I could 
identify as being written by Shaw from their style and 
treatment, but the larger part of the bundle remained a 
mystery to me. In addition to these, there were a number 
of catalogues of art exhibitions, containing Shaw’s com- 
ments upon the pictures in his shorthand, with here and 
there a slight sketch to remind him of the design and 
colouring. 

Now one evening I was strolling aimlessly down the 
Fulham Road, and just as aimlessly I stopped and looked 
into a second-hand shop. After a few minutes, the shop- 
keeper, scenting a possible customer, came to me from 
his room at the back, and as he did so, I casually looked 
up, and there lining a shelf that ran round the top of the 
shop stood two dozen tremendous volumes of the Pail 
Mail Gazette, bound in leather. 

Smiling at the shopkeeper, and pointing to the ceiling, 
I remarked ‘‘ What a wonderful frieze you have round 
your shop. It is usual to have blue china plates and bowls, 
isn’t it? ” 

‘‘ Oh, you mean them old books up there, eh?” he re- 
plied, turning his fat jolly face upwards. “ They’re rub- 
bish, they are. Had to shove em out of the way somewhere. 
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So stuck ’em up on ’igh. Don’t fall over ’em up there. Got 
‘em from a Radical club, I did, when it went bust. They’re 
out of my line, they are. Glad to give ’em away if any- 
body ’li take ’em.” 

‘Well, what will you give me to take them away for 
you? ”’ I said encouragingly. 

“‘ I say, guvnor, that’s coming it a bit thick, ain’t it? ”’ 
said he, with a feigned air of sadness. “‘ Tell you what I 
will do. You shall have ‘em for fifteen bob, there! ” 

So for fifteen shillings I became the possessor of a 
newspaper office almost, and of another lot of rubbish— 
but rubbish which I would not have missed for anything, 
as those volumes contained the impress of Shaw’s early 
footprints, and finger-prints as well, in the world of literary 
criticism. 

They were duly delivered in a large van, but as they 
were hardly light enough for top-shelf literature in the 
home, they found a resting-place beneath the dresser in 
my kitchen. And for months to come, after my evening 
meal, I would exert all my strength and hoist a volume 
upon the table, and go through it page by page, until the 
small hours of the morning, reviving memories of long- 
forgotten people and events, and marvelling at the good 
writing that had done service for a day, and now lay en- 
tombed and forgotten. 

Here I found to my delight signed articles, amusing and 
characteristic, by both Bernard Shaw and Oscar Wilde. 

Whilst engaged in this entertainment a friend came into 
my shop one morning and told me he was at work upon a 
bibliography for Bernard Shaw himself, and would be 
glad of any information I could give him about any out-of- 
the-way items. I asked if he intended to include Shaw’s 
contributions to the Press, if so I did not envy him his 
job, as Shaw must have written to a greater number of 
unheard-of papers than any one on earth. He said that 
Shaw had told him that he had a brown paper parcel of 
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early press cuttings somewhere about, which he would let 
him have as soon as they could be found. 

‘* Shaw is mistaken,” I said immediately. “‘ I have got 
the brown paper parcel of cuttings that he evidently refers 
to. Why doesn’t he come along and look through his old 
stuff? I have been keeping it here for him for years. He is 
a funny fellow! However, I'll give him another chance. If 
you will allow me to mention your visit, I will write to him 
about the bundle at once? ” 

Once again I wrote to Shaw. I told him not to worry 
about looking through his papers for his early press cut- 
tings, as I had the parcel intact in my shop. If he would 
call in when passing, he was very welcome to them; or if 
he were too busy to call and would make an appointment 
I would bring them along to him. 

But, like the skipper of the Hesperus, “‘ never a word 
said he.’’ He must have been short of postcards at that 
time, or I might have received one telling me I was a 
whole-time burglar by day as well as by night. He might 
have been afraid to invite me to his house in case I ran 
off with his Kelmscott Press editions. Let us say that he 
was dumbfounded, for the first time on record, at the 
generosity, or shall we put it modestly, at the foolhardi- 
ness of a bookseller. 

Whatever the cause may have been, he never replied. 
In a way I was pleased, as this added spice to the adven- 
ture. 


A short time afterwards, Stuart Mason, Oscar Wilde’s 
bibliographer, was telling me his troubles in connection 
with the compilation of the volumes of reviews and criti- 
cisms which he was preparing for the complete edition of 
Wilde’s works. He had tried everywhere to obtain the 
volumes of the Pall Mall Gazetie from which to copy 
Wilde’s contributions. He could refer to them at the 
British Museum, but as the Museum authorities would 
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not permit the use of a typewriter, even a silent one, for 
copying purposes, it meant double labour for him. I 
thereupon agreed to lend him my volumes, one at a time, 
and he told me in return how he had identified all Wilde’s 
unsigned writings in the Pall Mall Gazette, and how I 
could identify those of Shaw. 

Thereupon I made a list of all Shaw had written for 
the paper, and in this way I was able to identify the 
anonymous cuttings in my parcel, and supplement them 
with cuttings from the copies of the paper I had in my 
possession. 

There is nothing in them that need make Shaw blush, 
if that were possible. Some of the reviews of books 
were pleasingly pungent and witty, and in most cases 
he may be said to have anticipated the verdict of Father 
Time. 

One review in particular attracted my attention, that of 
Samuel Butler’s Luck or Cunning? The views expressed 
here clearly indicated the writer’s disagreement with the 
Darwinian theory, and gave the first indication of Shaw’s 
well-known philosophy of life. 

For many years had Samuel Butler been one of my 
favourite authors, and I had made a large collection of his 
works when they could be bought for next to nothing. I 
had one case in the corner of the shop filled with his books. 
I found a remainder of his The Way of all Flesh being sold 
at the Bon Marché, Brixton, at sixpence a copy, and I 
bought up their entire stock. I also bought all the remainders 
I could find of Essays on Art, Life and Science at sixpence 
a piece too. In those days before Shaw made Butler 
known, nobody wanted to read him or collect him. I made 
up a set of his first editions, and no one in England would 
look at them. When my friend Mitchell Kennerley walked 
in one day, and went into raptures of delight upon seeing 
this set, I could have given them to him, I was so over- 
joyed that some one else in the world besides myself knew 
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a good thing when he saw it. As England did not value it, 
he took it to America where they did. 

This collection attracted the notice of John F. Harris, 
a young undergraduate of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
who, wanting to do honour to his college, conceived the 
idea of writing a monograph upon Butler, who had also 
been a student there. We had many interesting talks to- 
gether upon this fascinating writer, and one day Harris 
came in accompanied by H. Festing Jones, Butler’s old 
friend and biographer. 

Among other things, I showed Mr. Festing Jones the 
unsigned review of Luck or Cunning? by Shaw, and as I 
had a duplicate from my Pall Mall Gasettes, I presented 
him with a copy. He was delighted, and as he was seeing 
Shaw in a few days he said he would ask him if he had 
written it. The next time he called he told me he had had 
a most interesting talk with Shaw about it, who remembered 
writing the review very distinctly, as he had never heard 
of Butler before, and this book had made such a deep im- 
pression on him that he had followed up Butler’s line of 
thought and had tried to improve upon it in his own 
philosophy. 

In giving his Samuel Butler collection to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Mr. Festing Jones included Shaw’s 
review, and graciously catalogued this item as being 
presented by me. 


Adventures in the world of art and letters now began to 
shower upon me, and [ had little time to devote to my 
Shavian hobby. 

Then the war came. Art and literature were pushed 
aside for matters of more immediate importance. Artists 
and writers at once felt the sudden change to war con- 
ditions, and I have no doubt that even Shaw himself must 
have been embarrassed. Less wealthy men than he were 
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sorely pressed, and their first and greatest anxiety was to 
keep a home over their heads. 

By a remark that was meant for a joke, and by a piece of 
good luck, I was able to assist several of these artists, and 
this led to the discovery that unscrupulous house-owners 
could not resist the opportunity of taking advantage of the 
situation, to oppress the wives and mothers of the men 
who were fighting, by increasing their rents or turning 
them into the street. 

I have told this story in all its humorous detail in my 
book, Ten Years Adventures with Landlords and Tenants. 
This was the real war, the war on the home front, and I 
have never yet been able to issue a bulletin to say that 
“‘all’s quiet ”’ in this field of operations. It was an adven- 
ture entered upon by just a handful of enthusiasts without 
any financial assistance, and in the interests of the poorest 
families in the land, to maintain the homes for which their 
sons and husbands were fighting. 

So fierce was the attack and so urgent the necessity for 
meeting it that everything had to give way to it, even the 
little bookshop itself. My shop was bombarded daily with 
distressed families in fear of being rendered homeless on 
the morrow. Money had to be found somewhere to arouse 
Parliament and public opinion. Everything had to be 
sacrificed to this end, even Shaw himself. Why should not 
Shaw’s manuscripts and papers be conscripted in the 
service of the poorest? 

I was informed that Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan was pur- 
chasing manuscripts of modern authors for his wonderful 
library in New York. I wrote to him and offered the manu- 
script of Love among the Artists, and his secretary replied 
by return of post that Mr. Pierpont Morgan was not 
interested in Mr. Bernard Shaw. 

My trouble was that nobody with money was in- 
terested in Mr. Shaw; and to make matters worse he 
had temporarily depreciated the value of his stock by 
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issuing his brilliant pamphlet, Common Sense about the 
War. 

But money for keeping our soldiers’ homes intact had 
to be found somewhere, and after much trouble I dis- 
covered a friendly bookseller who gave me thirty pounds 
for the manuscript; an absurdly small amount, but very 
useful at the moment. 

The chief claim to fame of Love among the Artists 
among the little people will be that it materially assisted 
in the passing of the Rent Act, the only measure that has 
been passed in this country to protect tenants. Shaw did 
not know he had anything to do with it, although his 
friend, Sidney Webb (who is now known in the House of 
Landlords as Lord Passfield), and his old protagonist, 
H. M. Hyndman, gave most valuable assistance to us. 

Owing to the ignorance and the poverty of the very 
people for whose protection the Act was designed, attempts 
were made to misinterpret and defeat its intention. There- 
fore efforts to educate and defend these poor tenants had 
to be organised. More money was required. Professional 
men would not go into court unless their fees were forth- 
coming, and the people were too terrified to present their 
own cases. 

A simple treatise upon the Act was needed, so I wrote 
one, and a publisher issued it for me. But through giving 
away so many copies I had a shock one morning to find 
that I was in the publisher’s debt. Still more money was 
needed. We could not raise a war loan, and make the 
nation pay us double the rate of interest we received in 
pre-war days, like the wealthy. We were an army of the 
poor, and could only fight with our wits. I looked around 
to see if our exchequer could not be replenished. Mr. 
Lloyd George allowed me to compile a little book of his 
sayings, which brought in something, and even Lord 
Darling consented to a similar volume. The latter was 
never completed as the fight became so furious that no 
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time could be spared looking up Lord Darling’s jokes, and 
(what was more) Lord Darling himself suddenly took a 
violent antipathy to our Rent Act, which added to our 
difficulties. I should have dearly loved to have made Lord 
Darling contribute to his own defeat. I am sure he would 
have enjoyed the joke against himself. 

Suddenly I thought of the parcel of Shaw’s early reviews 
and criticisms. Waste paper was fetching a good price, and 
Shaw was the saviour of the poor; what better combination 
could be desired ? So I took the parcel to a publisher friend, 
and suggested the publication of a limited edition of them 
which would help on the fight. I left them with him as 
security for the debt, and I wrote to Shaw asking permis- 
sion to publish them, giving my reasons. 

This time a reply came without delay from his secretary, 
that if Mr. Shaw wanted to republish any of his writings 
he was capable of doing that himself. He was quite in 
agreement with my campaign but he considered that the 
people should pay for it themselves. If I were fool enough 
not to make them pay they would only thank me by saying 
that I was making a good thing out of it. He would like to 
have a list of the cuttings I mentioned in my letter. 

To this I replied that I was sorry I could not send him 
a list as the cuttings were in pawn. Shaw preserved a 
dead silence. 

It amused me to find that Bernard Shaw, the hero of 
my youth, the man who had put more genuine work than 
any man I knew into propaganda, in speaking and writing 
and serving on committees, with no idea of gain, not even 
asking for his expenses, but just for the love of the thing 
and the joy of fighting, should lecture me for daring to 
imitate him. 

Shaw is a paradox, a puzzle, just because his actions 
belie his words. He never likes to let his right hand know 
what his left hand does. One hand is cunning, whilst 
the other hand is kind. He seems brazen, but he is really 
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shy and timid. His great trick is to pull another’s leg, and 
his eternal fear is that anyone might pull his, as he broke 
it once. 

He must have thought I was pulling his leg when I was 
telling him the truth. In fact, the lion was afraid to enter 
Daniel’s den, even to look at the old bones he had gnawed 
and discarded. 

These old bones have come to life again, and while I 
have been writing this story I have retrieved them from 
my publisher friend, and I find they are full of marrow. 
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